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FEBRUARY 13, 1947 


What’s Wrong With 


Announcer: 

Friends, it’s Town Meeting time 
anc time for you to join our 
coast-to-coast audience for Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
brought to you each week by Town 
Hall, New York, and the American 
Broadcasting Company. 

Each week at this hour we in- 
vite you and your frieads to join 
with other patriotic Americans 
throughout the country in a dis- 
cussion of a problem of national 
or worldwide importance. Occa- 
sionally, at your request, we dis- 
cuss topics such as the one to- 
night — “What's Wrong With 
American Marriages?” 

This question is directed to 
every American home, whether 
you're a grandparent, parent, 
child, or grandchild. You can- 
not fail to have a stake in to- 


| ° > . 
night’s question. 


We bring you the opinions of 
four eminent Americans who will 
answer questions from a repre- 
sentative American audience as- 
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American Marriages? 


sembled in Town Hall, New York, 
to participate in this Nation's 
favorite radio forum. Now, we 
present our moderator, the presi- 
dent of Town Hall, New York, 
and founder of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, Mr. Geo: 
V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night your moderator has a very 
easy task. Each one of you listen- 
ing knows full well that the back- 
wash of World War II is striking 
viciously at the American home, 
as seen in our startling divorce 
tate — 500,000 divorces in 1945, 
more in 1946, and still more pre- 
dicted for 1947—three divorces for 
every one marriage. 

Leaders in American thought 
and opinion, as well as the man 
or the street, are pointing ac- 
cusing fingers at the American 
home, created for better or worse, 
by men and women, through the 
institution of marriage. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Min- 
ister of the Community Church 
of New York, author and spiritual 
leader, what is wrong with Amer- 
ican marriages? 

Moss Hart, playwright, Pulitzer 
prizewinner, and author of Chris- 
topher Blake, that powerful, cur- 
rent Broadway hit on the subject 
of divorce, what do you think is 
wrong with American marriage? 

Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
mother, psychologist, and execu- 
tive secretary of the National Con- 
ference on Family Reiations, how 
can we correct what’s wrong with 
American marriage? 


And, Dr. Edward A. Strecker, 
head of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, out of your extensive ex- 
perience as a specialist in this field, 
will you tell us the right and 
wrong of American marriages? 


You have an audience of mil- 
lions of Americans tonight, all 
eager for your wisest counsel on 
this perplexing subject. Tell us 
plainly.and frankly, what’s wrong 
and what we, the American peo- 
ple as individuals, can do to turn 
failure into success, evil into good, 
and how we can restore the waning 
influence of the American home. 


This is not to suggest that we’re 
wholly a lost people, for there are 
millions of American homes strong 

and sturdy as ever, but we are 
frankly disturbed by the signs of 
the times and we seek your wisest, 
professional counsel. 


Now, we hear first from a man 
who has given much of his great 
and generous life to the study of 
this question, the Minister of the 
Community Church of New York, 
who is heard regularly from this 
platform every Sunday morning, 
and we shall be proud to have 
him here in Town Hall until his 
own Community Church is com- 
pleted, Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 
Dr. Holmes. (Applause.) 


Dr. Holmes: 

A lot is wrong with American 
marriages today, but a lot of 
trouble that is ascribed to these 
marriages does not really belong 
to them at all. When a Holly- 
wood actress takes a fourth hus- 
band, who is finding in her a fifth 
wife, you have in this relationship, 
no matfriage. 

‘All you have is an adventure in 
sex which craves respectability. It 
is the old practice of promiscuity 
—stealing the label of matrimony 
for a temporary indulgence of the 
flesh. There are thousands of so- 
called marriages of this frankly 
sexual type. When these mar- 
riages break up they are included 
in the divorce totals, but they have 
no more to do with marriage than 
prostitution has to do with chastity. 

Marriage, of course, is a rela- 
tionship of sex, and woe be to the 
marriage which fails in sex adjust- 
ment. But in a true marriage, sex 
Operates not for its own sake, but — 
for the sake of love, which trans- 
figures flesh into spirit. 


The sex act in marriage is a 
sacrament — the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace that is never shown 
so clearly as in the old age of 
marriage, where the sex flame be- 
‘gins to burn low, and in its after- 
glow no longer needs to serve as 
the sign of a grace which is now, 
itself, made visible. Here marriage 
becomes openly at the end what it 
was latently at the beginning—a 
manifestation of pure spirit. 

Marriage is a _ partnership, 
joined, in purpose at least, for life. 
So joined it should be as easy to 
maintain as a business partnership, 
or a law partnership, which may 
endure for generations. It fails 
when personal consideration in- 
trudes upon mutual cooperation. 

A successful partnership in busi- 
ness, or law, or marriage, means 
forbearance, and patience, and 
magnanimity, the sharing of losses 
as well as gains, and a common 
effort towards the attainment of a 
common goal. These qualities ab- 
sent, there is no marriage, and 
collapse marks the end of what 
never really began. 

Marriage is an institution of 
society, a cell—and a central cell— 
_of the social organism. As such, 

it is not a bed for the night, but 
a home for the years. 

Russia found this out when she 
threw away the institutional idea 
and made marriage a passing epi- 
sode, and divorce the mere mailing 
of a postcard. As marriage thus 


dissolved, so did society, and the 
Soviets speedily re-established the 
institution and bound it in rigors 
that are unknown to ourselves. 

A marriage which is individual 
and not social in character is not 
a marriage, and its trouble not 
really marriage trouble at all. 

It is ‘not mattiage which is at 
fault in these cases, but men and 
women who are not worthy of 
marriage, yet something is wrong 
with marriage itself. It has its 
troubles, and plenty of them, but 
why isolate these troubles? They 
are not unique. 

What’s wrong with marriage, 
you ask? Well, I ask you, what’s 
wrong with industry, with educa- 
tion, with religion and the church, 
with our fiscal and political econ- 
omy, and our international rela- 
tions? 

What’s wrong with our world? 
I will answer that our society is 
sick, our social order is going to 
pieces. 

In the breakup of a civilization, 
we see the breakup of the various 
institutions which comprise this 
civilization. It’s not a case of 
trouble here, or trouble there, but 
trouble everywhere. 

Marriage cannot be secure in a 
society which is insecure. It can- 
not hold together in a world 
which is falling apart. 

Take housing for example. 
There is a desperate need for 
housing today. Thousands of 
couples are looking for homes in 


which they may enjoy in private 
the intimacies of wedded life, may 
rear their children in right cir- 
cumstances, may get rid of parents- 
in-laws, who are fatal to any mar- 
riage, and they are looking around 
in vain, and we are astonished that 
the divorce rate is going up, that 
juvenile delinquency is a terrifying 
problem, and that neurotic dis- 
turbances are undermining peace 
and order in the family. 

Housing is only one of the many 
social ills that are disrupting mar- 
riage. The institution is crumbling 
with the crumbling of our whole 
society. 

What’s wrong with marriage? 
That it is made not in Heaven, but 
on the earth, that most men and 
women are not competent to 
achieve it, that society is not strong 
enough to give it a firm founda- 
tion. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Holmes, for re- 
minding us that the main thing 
wrong with marriage is people. 
Now, Mr. Moss Hart, out there 
in Los Angeles, thousands of 
people are witnessing your current 
Broadway hit, Christopher Blake, 
every week, and are eager for your 
personal views on this subject. 
Will you tell us what’s wrong with 
American marriages? Mr. Moss 
Hart will speak to us from Holly- 
wood. Mr. Hart. (Applause.) 


Mr. Hart: 
My ability to speak with au- 
thority on what’s wrong with 


American marriage is somewhat 
weakened by the fact that I have 


been married scarcely six months 


myself. But, I’ve been a most 
interested observer of marriage in 
America for many years. For mar- 
riage, like democracy, is a theory 
we profoundly believe in as a 


people, and we are deeply dis- — 


turbed when our faith in marriage 
or democracy is shaken. 


Based upon the present rate of 
divorce, our favorite theory of 
marriage as the ideal relationship 
between a man and a woman, is 
being dangerously battered against 
the concrete wall of cynicism and 
pure statistics. Why? 

Were I asked to give a funda- 
mental reason in one short sen- 
tence, I should be tempted to 
answer, “a basic immaturity as a 
people—men and women alike.” 


Deep in the roots of our 
national life runs a hard core of 
unreality and fantasy fostered by 
our radios, our motion pictures, 
out magazines, and our so-called 
popular literature. Listen for a 
day to the conception of life as 
exemplified by the songs and soap 
operas of our radio, watch a Holly- 
wood product in the evening, go 
home and read a slick paper story 
before you turn out the light, and 
then compare them with the reality 
of your own life. 

Our children, almost from the 
mon. o° they can hear and see, are 
the unawittr g subjects of a barrage 
of unreality and fantasy, thar 


twist and distort the real values 
of human relationships. There is 
little cause for wonder, then, that 
when it comes time to choose a 
partner in marriage, both man and 
woman marry a fantasy rather than 
a reality—a fantasy of love, a 
fantasy of sex, a fantasy of suc- 
cess, unconsciously even a basic 
fantasy of a man or a woman. 

The ability of either partner to 
satisfy this fantasy is, of course, 
impossible, and both are inevitably 
shocked and bewildered by the 
reality of each other. Hostility 
and conflict, a sense of having been 
sold out, are quick by-products, 
and the steps going down there- 
after are easy and tragic. 

Add to this the shocking posi- 
tion of women in our society, how 
ill-equipped parents are for the 
responsibility of rearing children, 
and you have an answer to our 
immaturity as a people. 

Marriage is a bargain between 
adults and not many people are 
grown-up enough to make good 
marriages. 

At the risk of being immodest, 
I should like to quote from my 
play, Christopher Blake. It is, as 
you may know, a play about mar- 
riage and divorce and in the final 
scene the judge talks to 12-year 
old Christopher Blake. I shall 


_read both parts, Chris and the 


Judge. 


Judge: Chris, I'd like to ask you 
something. You know I go through 
this every day. It isn’t always as tough 
as this, but it’s never easy. Been doing 


it for a long time, too. What do you 
think goes through my mind when I 
have to decide about a fellow like you? 

Chris: 1 don’t know, sir. 

Judge; Well, Vl tell you something, 
Chris. You’re going to learn it your- 
self after awhile, but I think you can 
see what I mean even now. 

You see when I was your age I felt 
just the way you do. Once I grew up 
and made my own decisions, no one 
telling me what to do, I’d know all the 
answers — just get grown-up and the 
answers would be in the back of the 
book. 

Well, it isn’t true, Chris. Grown- 
ups get lost just as much as children. 
I know how you felt a while ago— 
lost, alone, not knowing what to do, 
where to turn. Well, grown-ups get 
that way, too. Did you ever think about 
that? 

Chris: No, sir. 

Judge: It’s true, Chris. One of the 
hardest things to learn. Lots of people 
come before me and I don’t always try 
to bring them together. Sometimes I 
do because I feel that if they can get 
over that one jam they’re in, they’ve 
got a good chance to make it work 
and they ought to try. 

I’m not always for it, but I’m not 
against it, Chris, because sometimes 
people get married for the wrong rea- 
son and get divorced for the right one. 

And, Chris, the toughest thing in the 
world that I know of is the relationship 
between a man and a woman. I tell 
you, Chris, it’s a tribute to the down- 
right courage and decency of men and 
women that so many do stick it out. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Moss Hart. Now, 
Dr. Duvall, you’ve given a course 
for us here in Town Hall on 
family relations. It was a con- 
structive and useful. course. Can 
you tell us clearly and frankly in 
five minutes some of the things 
we can do to check the failures and 
shortcomings pointed out by Dr. 


Holmes and Mr. Hart? As execu- 
tive secretary of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations and 
co-author of the valuable book 
When You Marry, you should be 
able to help us. Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. (Applause.) 


Dr. Duvall: 


Mr. Denny, with all of our con- 
cern about one divorce for every 
three marriages, we are apt to for- 
get that the majority of us Amer- 
ican adults are still happily mar- 
ried. Of course, I may be preju- 
diced. I’ve been married twenty 
years to the finest man I’ve ever 
known and I know from _ ex- 
perience that marriage can be the 
most satisfying relationship on 
earth, 

I believe in marriage as it is and 
as it can be. With all my heart, 
I want more marriages to succeed. 


Years of professional experience 
in counseling with couples married 
and about to be married have con- 
vinced me that if we care enough 
about marriage, it can work in 
more cases than it does. 

How can we help more mar- 


riages to succeed? First of all, we 
must realize that we expect a lot 
more of marriage today than we 
used to. My grandmother was 
satisfied that grandpa was a good 
provider and when he got on a 
rampage and slammed out the back 
door, she shrugged him off, with 
a comment to the cat that “he was 
behaving just like a man.” And 


grandpa mumbled under his breath, 
“Well, you just can’t understand 
a woman.” 

My daughters and their friends 
are not going to be satisfied with 
that kind of marriage. Our Donny 
and Davie and Dick will want | 
more than a good cook or a slim 
ankle. Today’s youth want com- 
panionship. They want to be 
understood. They want to be able 
to live closely and intimately and 
deeply with their mates through 
all the complexities that modern 
life brings. Building a good 
marriage today is much more diffi- 
cult than it used to be. 


Secondly, we must get straight 
the facts as opposed to the guess- 
work in marriage. For instance, 
we know that economic stress, so- 
called sexual incompatibility, work- 
ing wives, in-law troubles, and 
some of the other specific reasons 
given for broken marriages, very 
rarely are the reason. Far more 
often they are symptoms of the 
real trouble which lies within the 
personality or the very nature of 
mafriage. 

The popular saying “opposites 
attract” is a poor guide for mate 
selection. Recent studies show that 
when a couple come from some- 
what similar families, share a com- 
mon religious faith, are of like 
national and racial stock, are from 
the same general social, economic 
level, and agree in their philosophy 
of life, they have a greater chance 
of building a strong marriage than 


if their backgrounds, tastes, and 
values are incompatible. 

Now this doesn’t mean that mat- 
riage of unlike mates cannot and 
do not succeed. It simply means 
that it’s more difficult. 

Imagine, if you will, marriage 
as a bridge, stretching across from 
one person to another. When the 
gulf between the two is not very 
wide, the bridge they build be- 
tween them can be short and 
sturdy. The wider the chasm, the 
longer the bridge. The longer the 
bridge, the more skillfully it must 
be uilt to carry the full weight 
of tne relationship. 

If two people are to get through 
to each other in marriage, they 
must be able to bridge their differ- 
ences successfully. Do you re- 
member what used to happen to 
the little stick bridges we built 
as children? They were thrown 
together with a lot of enthusiasm 
but without much thought or 
‘nowledge, and most of them 
never survived a summer after- 
noon squall. 

Some marriages are like that to- 
day — impetuous, hasty, ill-con- 
sidered, and with little of the 
knowledge and the skill that it 


takes to make a good marriage in 


a stormy age. Let us remember 
the hastier the marriage, the 
quicker the divorce. 

Current research indicates that 
happy marriages are made by 
people who have grown up in 
happy homes, who are mature 


enough to meet problems as they 
arise, and who are ready to under- 
take the adjustment that marriage 
requires. 

There’s a know-how in marriage 
as in any other job. We insist that 
our doctors be trained, that our 
teachers be educated, that our 
beauty operators, and our brick- 
layers, and our plumbers, and all 
the rest have specific training be- 
fore they enter their vocations. 
Someday we'll require that couples 
approaching marriage show evi- 
dence that they are ready for its 
responsibilities. 

High schools, colleges, churches, 
YM’s, YW’s, and similar agencies 
must be encouraged to increase 
their courses in preparation for 
marriage and family relations. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
National Conference on Family 
Relations showed that 550 colleges 
offer some kind of course in mar- 
riage and family life. Too often 
these courses deal primarily with 
the history of the family, rather 
than its present-day functions and 
relationships. 

Now, with our divorce rate at 
an all-time high, we face the 
powerful challenge of preparing 
our youth for contemporary prob- 
lems of married life. 

As a nation we give wide sup- 
port to the sorely needed research, 
education, and service that will 
assure us of adequately strengthen- 
ing family life. If we care about 
our American marriages, we must 


individually and collectively be 
willing to make an investment in 
them. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Duvall. The 
next time you give a Town Hall 
course for us, I don’t know 
whether Town Hall can hold all 
your class, and if there had been 
television, I’m sure that that would 
emphasize my statement. (Ap- 
piause.) For the benefit of those 
who don’t quite get it, she’s a very 
beautiful woman. 

Now, Dr. Strecker, your reputa- 
tion has preceded you, sir. Your 
book, Their Mothers’ Sons, is a 
valued contribution of tonight’s 
question. Out of your rich ex- 
perience as head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will you 
tell us how you think we can avoid 
some of the failures of American 
marriages? Dr. Strecker. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dr. Strecker: 


After listening to three speakers, 
I feel much more hopeful about 
American marriages. Dr. Holmes 
has renewed my faith. Dr. Duvall 
offers practical solutions. Mr. Hart 
believes it is possible to preserve 
more marriages by substituting en- 
during reality for fantasy in our 
national life. All three are right. 

The wrong in American mar- 
riages is not to be found in libels 
of bills of divorcement. 

Usually, the reasons given are 


superficial, naive, and contradic- 
tory. Some husbands or wives 
want the marital bonds severed 
because their partners refuse to go 
out at night. As many others want 
divorces because their partners in- 
sist on gadding about every night. 

I am a medical doctor. Doctors, 
especially psychiatrists, look for 
basic reasons. The headache is — 
less important than the brain 
tumor or the neurosis that may 
be causing it. 

Studying many marriages for my 
book, Their Mothers’ Sons, con- 
vinced me that the basic thing 
wrong with them was that there 
was not enough maturity in the 
martiages. Maturity is a much- 
abused word. It means much more 
than Webster’s definition—“the 
state or quality of being mature.” 
It means to be grown-up—emo- 
tionally and socially. A mature 
person has learned in childhood, 
not only to take, but also to give. 


Maturity includes determination 
to see a job through, particularly 
in the face of difficulties. Without 
this capacity, a marriage can 
scarcely succeed. 


Because the two contracting 
parties are emotionally grown-up, 
the happiness and permanence of 
their marriage is not assured. It 
does have a much better chance 
of survival than when one of the 
contracting parties is decidedly im- 
mature. It is exceedingly difficult 
for an adult to live in grown-up 
relationship with a child, and it is 


“notably hard within the close con- 


fines of matrimony. 

Let me give you a few scenes 
of the first act of the sad comedy, 
“Marriage versus Immaturity,” a 
play that is being enacted with 
variations in too many American 
homes. The last act is usually 
played in a divorce court. 

A reasonably mature young 
woman married to a young man 
still tied to his mother’s apron 
strings faces a precarious situation. 
For a short time, it is intriguing 
to mother a young, attractive hus- 
band, but when children arrive, 
they provide much more satisfac- 
tory answers to the call of mater- 
nity than an enormous male who 
always wants to be babied. 

The male of the species is ex- 
pected to display some vestige of 
traditional superiority and domi- 
nance. The grown-up wife and 
mother realizes it is not good for 
her children to see her in the role 
of the strong executive. Therefore, 
she must pretend her straw-man 
husband is wise and decisive. She 
knows he is not. He will not 
even say “yes” or “no” about a 
tuxedo for Jack’s school dance, 
even though tomorrow is the dead- 
line for getting it. 

His wife must make decisions, 
but often he will criticize them. 


_ Should the school bus break down, 
_he may shake his head sadly, re- 


marking, “I was afraid you had 
picked out the wrong school.” 
Children approve never being 
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corrected by Dad, so the wife is 
forced to be the disciplinarian. 
Often the husband bolsters his im- 
mature ego by petty tyrannies in 
doling out the household expense 
money. 

Immaturity craves limelight. So, 
in a social gathering interested in 
the wife’s conversation, an imma- 
ture husband may, and I may say 
did, take the center of the stage 
by remarking abruptly, ‘Darling 
do you remember that night your 
mother got tipsy on sherry, and 
we had to take her home in a 
taxi?” 

Now, conversely, the child wife 
often has an endless patter of talk, 
and the first time a husbandly dis- 
agreement is apt to be the signal 
for a wail of anguish or a long, 
stony silence. Usually, too, she is 
bored by the details of family in- 
come, preferring to spend with gay 
and wanton abandon. Often child- 
wives afte unreasonably jealous, 
dramatically protecting “my help- 
less kiddies” from a fictional low 
woman. 

So, for every male immaturity, 
there is a female counterpart. The 
scene of the last act of either 
play is usually the divorce court. 
Childless marriages do not work 
out any better. The grown-up 
partner does not have the com- 
pensation of children and the ob- 
jective of trying to save the mat- 
riage for their sake is lacking. 


Many marriages will  con- 
tinue to go wrong until more ma- 


and Mrs. Duvall will join me up 
here around the microphone, we 
have time for a brief exchange of 


turity is brought into their making. 
The alarming divorce rate is only 
a surface fissure warning us of 


deeper, serious defects in our opinions before _you tackle the 
democracy. (Applause.) questions of this representative 
Moderator Denny: Town Hall audience. Dr. Holmes, 

Thank you, Dr. Edward A. we haven't heard from you for a 


Strecker. Now, gentlemen, if you while. Would you start us off? 


1 JOHN HAYNES HOLMES—Dr. Holmes is 
pastor of the Community Church of New 
York City and author of the forthcom- 
ing book, The Affirmation of Immortality. 
‘Born in Philadelphia in 1879, he received 
his Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology degrees from Harvard. 
He also has been given Doctor of Divinity 
degrees by Jewish Institute of Religion, 
St. Lawrence University, and Meadyille 
Theological School. 


In 1904, Dr. Holmes was ordained and 
installed as minister of the Third Re- 
ligious Society (Unitarian) of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. In 1907, he went to his 
present charge which was at that time 
called the Church of the Messiah. He was 
active in the affairs of the Unitarian 
church until 1919 when he left that de- 
nomination and became Independent. 


Since 1909, Dr. Holmes has been vice 
president of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. Since 
1917, he has been a director of the Amer- 
ican Ciyil Liberties Union, and chairman 
of the Board since 1939. He ehas been 
active im civic affairs and went on a 
special mission to Palestine for the Jews 
in 1929. 

Dr. Holmes is the author of many, 
many books, plays, and magazine articles. 
He has also had a number of hymns 
accepted by church hymnals in the United 
States, and England. 


EDWARD ADAM STRECKER—Dr. Strecker 
has been head of the Department of 
psychiatry at the University of Pennsyl- 
yania since 1931. Born in Philadelphia 
in 1886, Dr. Strecker has A.B., M. of 
and Litt.D. degrees from LaSalle College 
and an M.D. from Jefferson Medical 
College. 


From 1911 to 1915, Dr. Strecker was 
resident physician at St. Agnes Hospital 
in Philadelphia. From 1913 to 1917 he 
was assistant physician at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital Department for Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, where, since 1917, 
he has been medical director and director 
of the clinic. He is staff neurologist for 
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mantown Hospitals. 

From 1925 to 1931, Dr. Strecker was 
professor of neryous and mental diseases 
at Jefferson Medical College. From 1926 
to 1932, he was a professor of psychiatry 
and mental hygiene at Yale University. 
He is a consultant for the Institute for 
Mental Hygiene, Bryn Mawr College, the 
U. S. Veterans Bureau and other groups. 

During the war, Dr. Strecker’s knowl- 
edge of psychiatry was used by both the 
Army and Nayy departments during 
World War I. He served as a first 
lieutenant in the Medical Corps and as 
a psychiatrist with the 28th Division in 
Georgia in the field in France, rising 
to the rank of major. : 

Many books and articles on psychiatry 
have been written by Dr. Strecker. 


MOss HART—Born in New York City 
in 1904, Moss Hart received a public 
school education. He has been a play- 
wright since 1925. He was awarded the 
Pulitizer prize for the play You Can’t 
Take It With You, and the Cooper Mc- 
Grue prize for Once in a Life Time. 

Mr. Hart is a memte: of the Dramatists 
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Lady in the Dark, Winged Victory, and 
the current Broadway play, Christopher 
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EVELYN MILLIS BUVALL—Dr. Duyall, a 
psychologist, is executive secretary of the 
National Conference on Family Relations. 
She is coauthor, with Reuben Lorenzo 
Hill, of the book When You Marry, she 
has written other books and magazine 
articles on marriage and family life, and 
is associate editor of the quarterly journal 
Marriage and Family Living. Her teach- 
ing experience has been at the Uniy. of 
Tennessee, Uniy. of Indiana, and Iowa 
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Dr. Holmes: Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very glad, indeed, that 
my very charming and able asso- 
ciate here raised the question of 


_the brighter side of marriage. 
_ It’s good to keep that to the fore. 


Nevertheless, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that we are to be reminded 


that we are talking here tonight 


about what’s wrong, rather than 


| what’s right. 


I’m inclined to believe that, per- 
haps, the area is somewhat darker 
than is indicated by, for example, 
the divorce statistics. 

I recall, for example, that we 
have to recognize that many peo- 
ple are living in marriage without 
going to the divorce court at all, 
who ate wretchedly unhappy. 
Every day is a crucifixion, every 
night is a crucifixion. They are 
trying to settle their disputes and 
trying to live together, and the 
marriage is a failure, yet it’s not 
broken up. Isn’t that a very im- 
portant phase of the whole situ- 
ation? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Strecker, 1 think that question is 
ditected to you as a psychiatrist. 

Dr. Strecker: I think that’s very 
true, Dr. Holmes, and perhaps I 
might add that after the cruci- 
fixion, there might come a resut- 
rection. (Laughter and applause.) 
The ability to stick to it, the 
ability to put up with things, the 
ability to concede, the ability to 
give, the ability to be patient and 
understanding carries its own fe- 
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ward. I’m sure—I don’t know 
how many—but a great many mar- 
fiages that are thrown overboard 
for trifling reasons can be saved 
if these qualities of maturity are 
present in both the contracting 
partners—even the quality of be- 
ing willing to suffer a bit for the 
great reward that will surely come. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Strecker. I wonder if Mr. Moss 
Hart of Hollywood has something 
to add at this time. Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Hart: Indeed, I can hardly 
wait. I find myself in complete 
disagreement wth Dr. Holmes. I 
disagree completely with Dr. 
Holmes calling sex a sacred flame. 
Sex is a reality. It’s one of the 
realities I talked about. Dr. 
Holmes said all men and women 
—I beg your pardon, I mean to say 
that I think all men and women 
are worthy of marriage. There 
are no men and women unworthy 
of marriage, as far as I am con- 
cerned. Society is at fault. It 
seems to me that Dr. Holmes 
offers complete defeatism. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hart. Now, Dr. Holmes, will you 
comment on Mr. Hart’s remark 
from actoss the continent. 

Dr. Holmes: In speaking of the 
fact that men and women are un- 
worthy of marriage, I meant to 
state that they did not measure up 
to the full possibilities of the re- 
lationship. Marriage is a sacred 
relationship involving all the very 


highest ideals of human life, and 
where are the men and women 
who are created, so to speak, per- 
fect—that they can measure up to 
the difficulties of the ideals of this 
relationship? 

Indeed, men and women are all 
worthy to make the great experi- 
ment, and they should be trained 
for it, like a racer trained for the 
running of the race. They may 
win through that training and 
through that discipline, they may 
win for the ideal which is placed 
before them. 

Certainly, I believe that men and 
women are to be matched with the 
challenge of the marriage experi- 
ence. Our problem is to show and 
to find the way by which they may 
answer that challenge in terms of 
victory rather than in terms of 


defeat. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Holmes. Mr. Hart? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, sir. May I ask, 
as for instance, what does Dr. 
Holmes mean by “showing them 
the way.” 


Dr. Holmes: Well, I think that 
Dr. Duvall should give an answer 
to that question, as in her ad- 
mirable speech, it seemed to me 
that she went a long distance 
in showing us the way—showing 
the way in terms of knowledge 
and knowledge as to what the mar- 
tiage relationship is all about, 
showing the way in terms of indi- 
vidual discipline, so that men and 
women should not be satisfied 


merely to follow their impulses, 
but to enter upon a great dedica- 
tion to one another. 

Finding the way is pointing out 
the experience of mankind as reg- 
istered in the lives of good men 
and true women. The way is there. 
It is obscured by the fogs and the 
disasters of human life and the 
imperfections of human nature, 
but it’s there. It’s for teachers to 
show and for people to find. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. 
Duvall, I have a question here for 
you, but would you like to com- 
ment at this point? 

Dr. Duvall: Oh, I can hardly 
wait. I think perhaps we shouldn’t 
forget for a moment that we are 
really building a new kind of mar- 
riage today. We're no longer 
building marriage just for the pro- 
duction of things. The apple but- 
ter, the vegetable soup, and the 
quilts are no longer central in 
marriage today. 

Today we're building marriage 
as a companionship. It’s a much 
tougher job, and it takes a much 
more highly skilled and much 
more mature person. Therefore, 
I, too, agree with Mr. Hart and 
tend to feel a little uneasy at Dr. 
Holmes position. 

I don’t believe we're going to 
the dogs. I believe we’re on the 
threshold of a new kind of quality 
im marriage as in society, and we're — 
feeling some of the birth pains— 
the real labor involved in bring- 
ing that new entity into being. 
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Dr. Strecker: Mr. Denny, I par- 
ticularly liked the simile that Dr. 
Duvall made when she spoke of 
the bridge between the two part- 
ners in marriage. I take it that 
she would agree, too, that the time 
that this bridge can be made as 
short as possible is before the 
marriage really begins. Then, 
there is an opportunity of finding 
somewhat of a meeting place and 
common ground between the day- 
dreams of marriage and its actu- 
ality, which in the long run are 
much more satisfactory than the 
fantasies about marriage. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Strecker. That brings us to this 
question that was sent in by one 
of our trustees — Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., I want to direct 
this particularly to Mrs. Duvall. 
“Most girls will work hard to fit 
themselves for a career, but seem 
to think they can take marriage in 
their stride. Nine times out of 
ten, it’s the wife who makes or 
breaks the marriage, as a man is 
apt to be wax in the hands of a 
clever woman.” I feel very much 
like a putty man, now. “To be a 
successful wife is a career in itself, 
requiring among other things, the 
qualities of a diplomat, a business 
woman, a good cook, a trained 
nurse, a school teacher, a politician, 
and a glamour girl. It can be the 
most utterly rewarding of all 
careers. Don’t you think, Mrs. 
Duvall, that if our girls could be 
convinced of this, and also that 
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nothing is more important today 
than creating homes and raising 
future good citizens, there would 
be fewer divorces?” 


Dr. Duvall: Yes, indeed I do, 
Mrs. Roosevelt. I wish you might 
have been here to share the plat- 
form with us this evening. How- 
ever, I think there is one other 
slight implication that perhaps 
we'd better clear up immediately, 
and that is the slight implication 
that career and marriage, or mar- 
riage and some other outside in- 
terest, don’t mix. There’s no evi- 
dence in that direction. Indeed 
some of the studies have shown 
that a wife’s experience in work 
before marriage is highly conducive 
to making good marriage adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Duvall. Now, judging from the 
number of questions we have re- 
ceived in advance of this broad- 
cast, I expect our audience is rather 
anxious to get in on this discus- 
sion. Now, while we prepare for 
our question period, I’m sure that 
our listeners will be interested in 
the following message, but first, 
let’s begin with a pause for station 
identification. 


Announcer: You ate listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company, originating tonight in 
Town Hall, New York, and con- 
ducted by George V. Denny, Jr., 
president of Town Hall. You 


have heard Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, Moss Hart, Dr. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, and Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker discussing the question, 
“What’s Wrong With American 
Marriages?” 

For your convenience, we print 
each week the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin containing a complete record 
of tonight’s discussion including 
the questions and answers that 
follow. 

You may secure tonight’s Town 
Meeting Bulletin by writing to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, enclosing 10 cents to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 

If you’d like to have this bul- 
Jetin in a handy pocket-size come 
to you regularly each week, enclose 
$1 for eleven weeks, $2.35 for six 


months, or $4.50 for one year. 
Remember the address — Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
and allow at least two weeks for 
delivery. 


Have you organized a Town 


Meeting discussion group in your 
home, school, church, or club. New 
groups are being organized each 


week to listen to your favorite . 


radio forum and to discuss every 
subject immediately following this 
program. It’s fun and it’s good 
citizenship. 

Why not organize a Town Meet- 
ing discussion group this week. It’s 
the American way of increasing 
your understanding of the prob- 
lems that widely concern your 
welfare. And now for our ques- 
tion period, we will return you to 
Mr. Denny. 
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Mr. Denny: Now we are ready 
for questions from our Town Hall 
audience. Please limit your ques- 
tions to 25 words. There’s a 
gentleman here — first row, bal- 
cony. 

Man: I have a question for Mrs. 

Duvall. Mrs. Duvall, I’d like to 
know what group or educational 
level in the United States, accord- 
ing to statistics, contributes most 
largely to the high divorce rate in 
he United States? 
Dr. Duvall: 1 think we have 
me facts with which to answer 
hat question. There have been 
several studies that have shown 
ery clearly that the higher the 
educational level achieved by the 
couple, the lower the divorce rate. 
Does that answer the question? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
entleman in the box over here. 

Man: Dr. Holmes, I’d like to 
@sk you a question. Do you think 
that a national divorce law would 
help to reduce the rising number 
of divorces? 

Dr. Holmes: 1 do indeed. I am 
heartily in favor of the idea of a 
national divorce law. It would 
end the chaos that now exists in 
the discrepant laws of 48 separate 
states. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. A man 
right here. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Hart. What, in your opinion, 
is the best method of bringing 
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about some shred of reality to our 
entertainment on the radio, in the 
movies, and in literature? 

Mr. Hart: Well, I happen to 
think that it is a very long job. 
I think that we are entering into 
a new age. We've lived through 
a kind of feudal age, an industrial 
age, and we ourselves have lived 
through the scientific age. It’s 
always seemed very strange to me 
that man has conquered everything 
but his own unhappiness. I think 
we ate about to enter into what 
I might roughly term man’s psychi- 
atric age. JI think that education 


begins practically at the cradle. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hart. Dr. Duvall has a comment 
on that, however. 

Dr, Duvall: Yes, I visited a high 
school, just recently, in Central 
Michigan where the young people 
in their high school class of family 
relations were bringing in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and other mate- 
rials underscored in red for the 
fallacies and the fantasies, that are 
still coming out of our presses. 
The pages looked mighty red. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Hart, have you 
any further comment on that, sir. 

Mr. Hart: No, I completely 
agree with it. 

Mr. Denny: All right, fine. The 
lady in the box, here. 

Lady: Dr. Strecker: Do you 
think, as a psychiatrist, that the 


movies’ over-romanticizing of mar- 
riage contributes to the problem 
that we are discussing tonight? 

Dr. Strecker: I do, indeed, and, 
just as Mr. Hart said, this is one 
of the techniques which could be 
so useful and so constructive and 
is being used rather destructively 
to present a highly glamourized, 
fantastical conception of marriage 
without emphasis on the real solid 
things that make the marriage a 
success and make it endure. It is 
a technique of publicity which 
sadly is not being used for its full 
value. (Applause.) 

Dr. Holmes: 1 think we want 
to be careful in these questions 
and in our answer to this particu- 
lar type of question not to lose 
the element of romance out of 
human life. In place of that word 
romance I would choose the word 
unreality. The movies are terribly 
unreal; they take us into an un- 
real world. But romance in itself 
is nothing wrong or nothing that 
is vicious. Every true marriage is 
a romance to the lovers in that 
marriage. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Holmes, I think 
we ought to distinguish here be- 
tween romance and romanticism. 
I think that you and Dr. Strecker 
should get clear on what you mean. 
You are in favor of romance; he’s 
opposed to romanticism. Are you 
both in favor of romance and op- 
posed to romanticism? 


Dr. Holmes: I'd like to say that 
the last thing in the world I want 
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to do is to take romance out of 
marriage, because I regard it as 
the most solid reality of marriage 
—real romance. (Applause.) 

Mr, Denny: Very good. The 
moderator has brought them to- 
gether. 


Now, the lady in the blue dress, 
in the balcony. | 
Lady: 1 have a question for Dr. 
Duvall. What de you think of 
the value of the advice of the love- 
lorn columns in the newspapers: 
and magazine articles on sex and 

marriage? 


Dr. Duvall: That’s a very good 
question. I wish I could give you 
a good answer for it. One of the 
things that makes it difficult for 
me is that our newspapers, our 
magazines, and our radios have 
been so spotty in the kind of pub- 
lic education they have done. 

Some of the adyice to the love- 
lorn material that is coming out of 
some radio programs and in some 
newspapers and magazines is a 
shame upon this age in our civili- 
zation. Others are done by very 
highly competent people with a 
gteat deal of skill and a great deal 
of charm and effectiveness. 

So I would say it would depend 
upon which column in which 
paper or which magazine. I think 
that’s one of the places where we, 
as public citizens with concerns in 
this area, must learn to dis- 
criminate. (Part of answer deleted.) 


It is one of the places where we 


_ as public citizens with any concern 
at all for love, marriage, and 
_ family life must exert all of our 
influence. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. You 
seem to have some support for that 
view in the house. Yes, the young 
lady here. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Dr. Strecker. Dr Strecker, wha: 
_ can be done to save these American 
marriages that seem to be going 
on the hilt? They all seem to be 
_ built on the idea of Spanish castles 
and no one seems to ‘niIld on 

solid concrete. 

Mr. Denny: You mean going on 
the rocks. That’s another question 
about romanticism, | think. 

Dr. Strecker: Yn a way, Dt Du- 
vall answered that very splendidly. 
You have first the picture of what 
the young people, who are going 
to get married, think that marriage 
is. Then you have the reality of 
marriage. .Our set-up in many 
ways, and some of the techniques 
that Dr. Duvall indicted, tend to 
pull those things farther apart 
from each other rather than bring 
them closer together. 

If, before marriage, there can be 
some education about marriage, 
some explanation, it wouldn’t take 
out the real romance of marriage. 
Properly given and properly ap- 

plied, it would indicate areas of 
romance too beautiful to be in any 
fantasy daydream. So the people 
are brought closer together as to 
what they think marriage is going 


to be and what it is before they 
are actually married, shortening 
the bridge which they each have to 
walk across, 

Mr. Denny: And you don’¢ mean 
the birds, bees, and the flowers. 

Dr. Stecker: No. 

Mr. Hart: Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Moss 
Hart, please. 

Mr, Hart: Am I allowed a ques- 
tion? 

Mr, Denny: Piease, do. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Hart: I should like to ask 
the question of Dr. Duvall. I wish 
I could see her, I take it she’s very 
beautiful from the applause. 
( Laughter.) 

Mr, Denny: I can assute you, 
Mr. Hart, that you’d like to make 
her the leading lady of your next 
play. It would be a hit. 

Mr. Hart: Well, it nappens that 
I have it in my pocket right now. 
(Laughter.) Dr. Duvall, do you 
feel that—I mentioned in my talk 
earlier—the shocking pwsition of 
women in our society. Don’t you 
feel that the position of women 
in our society—the competitive 
position—adds to the ‘institution 
of marriage in a very vital and 
wrong way? I mean by ‘hat the 
curious tradition of bringing up a 
girl with the idea that she must get 
a husband—the wearing of a hus- 
band in her buttonhole like a 
Legion of Honor. 

Dr. Duvall: You put that so 
very well, Mr. Hart. I can think 


of no other way but just to say, 
“Yes, sir, I do feel that.” 

However, I feel a little bit more 
optimistic there, too, because I 
have contact with a good many 
thousands—I think a good many 
hundreds of thousands of young 
parents—who are beginning a new 
way of life in this business of 
bringing up girls and boys, who 
are beginning to help little girls 
feel that they are persons, who are 
giving them toys no longer just as 
a housekeeping sort but ieal toys 
with meat in them, if you will, as 
well as the housekeeping sort of 
thing; parents who are bringing 
up little boys not only to observe 
the courtesies toward little girls, 
but to feel of themselves as per- 
sons and to enjoy little girls as 
people. 

I think that’s what we as women 
want. We don’t want any special 
privileges and rights. We want 
to be people. We want to be 
loved for the folks we are and we 
want the privilege of loving freely 
without having to either look 
down or up too far. (Applause.) 

Man: This is to Dr. Holmes. 
Since you have raised the question 
of spiritual values of marriage, 
don’t you think, and I believe you 
do know better, that the material 
and basic foundations of the fail- 
ures of marriage are economic, 
and thereby clarify the issue more 
specifically? (Applause.) 

Dr. Holmes: 1 would rather 
refer to the economic aspects of 
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marriage. I think the economic 
aspect of marriage is very im- 
portant, indeed, but I wouldn’t 
contrast it with the spiritual aspect 
or element of marriage to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. My philos- 
ophy of life happens to be a 
spiritual philosophy of life. I be- 
lieve that the fundamental reality 
of this universe and the lives of 


men and women within it is 
spiritual and not material. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. 


Duvall has a comment on that. All 
right, the gentleman wants to talk 
back. 

Man: Mr. Holmes, by the very 
nature of the social philosophy 
that you preach and pronounce, is 
it in contradiction, the spiritual 
and material ? 

Dr. Holmes: I find no contradic- 
tion at all in that particular aspect 
of things. I believe that I have 
been emphasizing in my preaching 
for a good many years that eco- 
nomics—the economic conditions 
of life—are very, very important. 
But that I should adopt a mate- 
rialistic philosophy of life and in- 
terpret all history in terms eco- 
nomic is an affront to the religious 
faith which I have been trying 
to manifest for so long. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr. Duvall: It’s more than that, 
Dr. Holmes. It’s a contradiction 
of what facts we have. A number 
of studies were made during the 
depression of the factors that made 


families break up under economic 
stress and, sir, I can tell you that 
the facts are that economic stress 


lone is not central in marital 
instability. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. 


trecker has a comment there. 

Dr. Strecker: 1 would like to 
uthenticate that from a page of 
he experience of the psychiatrist— 
any pages—and that is that I feel 
absolutely sure that the stability 
of marriage does not rest chiefly 
on the economic structure. I have 
seen more, I believe, proportion- 
ately unhappy, unsatisfactory mar- 
riages among those who are in the 
nigher economic brackets than in 
the lower ones. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Just to 
pin this down. Mr. Moss Hart, 
what do you think about that? 

Mr. Hart: I wonder if your au- 
dience thinks that it would help 
instead of a marriage license cost- 
ing $2, if it cost $2,000? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Denny: Very good, sir. The 
yyoung man in the audience here 
‘raised that question just before we 
‘went on the air. Well, I take it 
that you agree with the speakers 
here. Do you, Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Hart: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Denny: That makes it unani- 
mous. Now, here’s a question com- 
ing for you, Mr, Hart, from a 
member of the audience. 

Man: (words indistinguishable). 
It is my experience that in most of 
the divorces that are effectuated, 
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there is already somebody waiting 
to consummate another marriage. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Hart: I don’t think that is 
particularly true. If there is some- 
body waiting, that has been a most 
unsatisfactory marriage. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
the lady in the balcony? 

Lady: Dr. Strecker, don’t you 
think the trouble with American 
matriages is that girls are told 
from a very early age how to at- 
tract men, but they are never 
taught how to hold the guy when 
they get him? (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Dr. Strecker: I wish they could 
teach them first, particularly the 
girls, how to be mature, and then 
I wish they could teach them how 
to go out and get their man, be- 
cause if they had their man and 
they were mature, they would hold 
them for the rest of their natural 
lives. 


New, 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. This 
lady? 
Lady: Dr. Holmes, how can we 


achieve a uniform divorce law that 
will suit the most reactionary and 


the most liberal states of the 
Union? 
Dr. Holmes: In answering that 


question about a uniform divorce 
law, I did not mean to indicate 
that it was an easy proposition. 
It’s a great problem of states- 
manship. I refuse to believe, 
however, that in an intelligent 
democracy such a problem is im- 
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possible. We should get to work 
on it, have a union of minds for 
the consideration of that problem 
and work it out. I have faith in 
democracy which convinces me that 
11 can be worked out if we really 
believe it. 

Mr. Denny: 
lady over here. 

Lady: My question is directed 
to Dr. Duvail. Dr. Duvall, what 
do you think of the radio soap 
operas and marriage counseling 
programs? Do you think they 
have any clinical value? 

Dr. Duvail: I was afraid that 
was coming up. Dr. Duvall? 

Dr. Duvall: 1 think 
ready expressed myself very 
strongly on it. Most of them 
simply make me sick. (Apjlause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young lady down here? 

Lady: Dr. Duvall, how is the 
younge1 generation to be properly 
prepared for marriage when we 
see so much of middle-aged 
divorce, usually after success has 
come? 

Dr. Duvall: Well, tne thrilling 
thing about working with young 
people and young aaults today is 
that so many of them are as rea- 
listic as they are, and say quite 
frankly, “I don’t want to make the 
mess of marriage and of life that 
Mom and Dad made. It was too 
bad. They weren’t to blame for it, 
but I want to learc what is neces- 
sary. I want to build the skills, I 
want to get the appreciations, I 
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want to get the kind of stuff that 
will make my marriage work.” 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you, Dr. 
Duvall. Now, while our speakers 
prepare their summaries, here’s a 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Before you hear 
the summaries of tonight’s discus- 
sion, let us remind you once again 
that America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air is your Town Meeting. 
We welcome your suggestions and 
comments and arrange these pro- 
grams in response to your ex- 
pressed opinions. 

Each week more ot our ABC 
stations are securing local public- 
spirited sponsors for this program, 
who vresent it over your station 
as a public service. Our sponsors 
have no voice in selecting subjects 
or speakers, nor do they wish to 
have. The American system of 
radio is supported by the adver- 
tising of American business directly 
ot indirectly. 

When Town Meeting is spon- 
sored in your community, remem- 
ber it’ll be sponsored by a busi- 
ness firm that believes in the 
fundamental American principles 
of free discussion that you do. 
Through free and honest discus- 
sion, with mutual respect and good 
will, we can find the right answer 
to the problems that beset our 
Nation and the world. 

Now for the summaries of to- 


night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 
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Mr. Denny: Now, we'll have 
|brief summaries tonight from each 
‘one of our four speakers. First, 
Dr. Edward A. Strecker. 

Dr. Strecker: Marriage is the 
most beautiful institution in the 
world. It is not a toy for chil- 
dren. It is not only the most im- 
portant game in life, it is life 
iitself. The stakes are very high. 
If it is played in an adult manner, 
ithe winnings will surpass all ex- 
pectations, not only will there be 
a largess of enduring satisfaction, 
happiness, and accomplishment, but 
the makers of good marriages will 
know that they are ensuring the 
survival of our democratic way of 
living. 

Mr. Denny: 
Strecker. And now, Mr. Moss 
Hart’s summary from Hollywood. 
Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Hart: I think I can best 
uummarize what I feel about the 
livorce problem in America by 
saying that as we grow more ma- 
ture as a nation, both politically 
nd emotionally, we shall become 
s a people more mature individ- 
ally, and with individual maturity 
ur divorce problem must, in itself, 
radually be solved. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hart. Now, Dr. Evelyn Millis 
vall. 

Dr. Duvall: I believe in mar- 
riage, but I do not expect miracles 
from it. You can’t get something 
for nothing, even in marriage. If 
you want a good marriage you 


Thank you, Dr. 


must put something into it. You 
must assume its responsibilities if 
you are to enjoy its privileges. 
Good marriages today are being 
built by people who care about 
them enough to learn what mar- 
riage is all about and be willing 
to work for its success. More 
American marriages will be suc- 
cessful as soon as we invest the 
time, resources, and public support 
that such a worthy enterprise re- 
quires. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Duvall. Now a final word from 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

Dr. Holmes: There’s nothing 
wrong with marriage in itsel!. It’s 
the most sacred relationship «f hu- 
man life and it should be the  ‘p- 
piest. But it is also the most ait- 
ficult and most delicate. Such a 
relationship requires for its 
achievement by both parties knowl- 
edge, discipline, and dedication as 
to any spiritual ideal. We need 
more people equipped with these 
qualities. 

Secondly, and this I emphasize 
because it has been neglected in 
this discussion, this marital rela- 
tionship is set in a society which 
is unstable and immoral. Until 
we recover moral values, marriage 
must suffer. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, Moss Hart, 
Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, and Dr. 
Edward A. Strecker for your ex- 
tremely helpful counsel on to- 
night’s question. 
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Now next week we turn to an- 
other domestic problem, one which 
is squarely before the Congress of 
the United States, “Should Con- 
gress Outlaw the Closed Shop?” 
Our principal speakers will be 
Senator Joseph H. Ball, Pepublican 
of Minnesota, autnor of the bill 
to outlaw closed shops, and Sen- 
ator Warren G. Magnusyn, Demo- 
crat of Washington. Our interro- 
gators will be Dr. Leo Welman, 
professor of economics at Co- 
lumbia University, and Mark Starr, 
educational director of the Inter- 
natioual Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and one of our Town Hall 
trustees. 

The following week, February 
z/, we'll turn to another question 


particularly close to the hearts of 
each one of you listening tonight, 
“How Can We Get and Keep 
Good Teachers in Our Schools?” 

Our speakers will be Dr. Pearl 
A. Wanamaker, president of the 
National Education Association, 
and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Rose Russell, former 
New York City high school 
teacher, and legislative representa- 
tive of the Teachers Union, C.1.O.; 
and Benjamin Fine, educational di- 
rector of the New York Times, 
and a fourth speaker to be an- 
nounced. We invite you to plan 
now to be with us next week and 
every week at the sound of the 
crier’s bell. (Applause.) 
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